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problematical value as a means of attacking ships,
there is little to be said for it. In principle it may
seem to have an affinity with the torpedo-bomber,
though in fact the functions of the two are widely
different. The dive bomber, when used against
naval vessels, must rely on doing vital damage by
blows struck above the water-line; the torpedo-
bomber, like the submarine, seeks to hit its target
below the water-line and, as the exploit of the
Fleet Air Arm at Taranto in November 1940
showed, stands an excellent chance of doing serious
damage. On that moonlight night, Swordfish tor-
pedo-bombers of the Navy found a large part of
the Italian battle fleet at anchor in Taranto harbour.
They launched torpedoes at them from the air and
crippled a capital ship and badly damaged two other
battleships, two cruisers and two supply ships. The
Swordfish had been flown off the deck of the new
aircraft carrier Illustrious and, when the raid was
over, all but two of them landed again on the deck
of their flying aerodrome.
The Fleet Air Arm has always had a goodly
supply of torpedo-bombers. The Coastal Command
of the Royal Air Force too keeps a number of such
units to deal with enemy naval vessels which may
appear in the narrow seas. A few of them are float
seaplanes but the majority, like the Swordfish of
the aircraft carriers, have wheel undercarriages and
carry the torpedo between the legs of the under-
carriage. Both Germany and Italy have torpedo-
bombers but they have made little use of them,
preferring to trust to the bomb rather than the
torpedo as a means of disabling ships from the air.
The torpedo-bomber has generally had to approach